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and cultural development in Eastern Europe, The 
papers, selected from larger research works, are 
designed to interest the general reader aad to proe 
vide new information for the specialist, Some of 
the larger works will be published in their entirety 


at a later date, 


THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF ALBANIA 1912-194 


Independence, World War I, and the Paris Peace Conference 


(1912 = 1920) 


Albania'ts independence from the Ottoman Empire was 

proclaimed at Valona on 28 November 1912 by a group of 

Albanian patriots led by Ismail Qemal Vlora. A pro- 

visional government headed by Vlora was established at 

Valona. From the very first, the new government was 

confronted with difficulties, i.e., the encampment of 

a Turkish army near Valona and the opposition of Esad 

Pasha Toptani, an Albanian feudal lord in the Durazzo 

area, who commanded part of the Turkish forces in the 

north and who had his own plans for the country's future. re 

Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro, allied against Turkey, ae 

occupied certain portions of Albania, claiming these and 

otner regions. The new government had won the recognition 

of Austria-Hungary but sought to obtain wider international . . 

. support. The Albanian problem raised by the first Balkan ats, 

- War thus became the concern of the Conference of Ambassa- $A! 
dors representing the Great Powers which convened at 


London late in 1912 in order to attempt a general settle-. 
ment. 


In the discussions at the London Conference the 
powers supporting Albanian independence were chiefly Aus- 
tria-Hungary and to a lesser extent Italy. The two powers 
adopted this position because both desired ccntrol of the 
Adriatic Sea and feared that the other might succeed in 
dominating this area. Austria-Hungary and Italy also feared | 
the expansion of Serbia to the Adriatic. These powers 
therefore championed the establishment of an independent ml 
Albania, but did not agree as to the form or extent of the 
new state. Italy wished to control the port of Valona, 
check the advance of Greek influence to the north, and ex- 
clude the Serbians from the coast. Concerned with re- 
stricting Albania's frontiers and preventing the accession 
of a prince who might be subject to Austrian influence, 

Italy proposed the region be left under nominal Turkish 
suzerainty. Austria, on the other hand, proposed the 

creation of an independent and "Greater Albania" which 

would include peripheral regions containing not only Al- |. 
banians but also other nationalities. 
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There was strenuoas opposition to this pro- 
posal. Russia, as a rival of Austria in the Balkans, 
rejected it. The Balkan states especially desired that 
Albania be confined to scarcely more than 00,000 
people. For a time the Albanian question seriously 
threatened European peace, which was maintained largely 
through the efforts of England and Germany. Concessions 
were made on all sides. On 16 December 1912 the Con- 
ference accepted a compromise proposal for an independent 
Albania whose boundaries were to be determined later. 


Yet the question of demarcating the northern 
and northeastern frontiers created a crisis that threatened 
the continuation of the Conference. England and Germany 
intervened ence more, and on 22 March 1913 a decision was . 
reached concerning these boundaries. Under the provisions 
of the settlement, Scutari, the center of Albanian Roman 
Catholicism, was assigned to Albania. Montenegro was 
occupying the city and declined to withdraw until forced 
to do so by a naval demonstration of the Great Powers. 
Albanian nationalists were dissatisfied because the pro- 
vinces of Kosovo and Metohija, inhabited mostly by Moslem 
Albanians, were assigned to Serbia. The boundaries of 
1913 were actually very similar to the present frontiers 
between Albania and Yugoslavia, 


The problem of the southern Albanian borders 
also proved difficult. Greece claimed northern Epirus— 
the area generally referred to as that part of southern 
Albania located between the present Greek frontier and 
a line drawn from a point north of Korcé, near Lake Prespa, 
to a point south of Valona, on the Adriatic. It was an 
area of approximately 2,800 square miles comprising the 
present prefectures of Gjinokastér and Korcé. Its popu- 
lation included both Mosiems and Orthodox Christians, the 


' latter'sreligion being the same as the Greeks!. Greece 


endeavored to prove the Greek character of northern Epirus 
by maintaining that, according to the 1908 Turkish cen- 
sus, 120,000 of the 200,000 inhabitants of this region 
were called Rouwms or Greeks. The Albanians contested the 
igure, and asserted that in using the term Roum the 
Turks had not meant "Greek" but any Orthodox Christian, 
irrespective of nationality, under the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople. The Greeks further 
maintained that the Orthodox Christians of southern Albania 
were of Greek nationality because they attended Greek 
schools and used the Greek language in church services. 
This argument was dismissed by the Aibanian delegation 
6n the grounds that Albanian schools hai been forbidden 
by the Turkish government and that the education of 
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Balkan Christians had been the prerogative of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. The Conference finally 
decided that the boundaries of southern Albania should 
be delimited upon "ethnographic bases" and empowered a 
commission to do so immediately. On 17 December 1913 

the commission drew up a protocol at Florence. A key 
document in the northern Epirus controversy, the proto= 
col assigned the region to Albania. While some 35,000 
Greeks were thus incorporated within Albania, an Albanian 
minority of roughly the same number was transferred to 
Greece. The Albanian delegation accepted this settlement. 


On 29 July 1913 the London Conference decided 
on the constitution of the new state. Albania was pro- 
claimed "an autonomous principality, sovereign, and here- 
ditary by order or primogeniture, under the guaranty of 
the six Powers" who were to choose her Prince, Her neu- 
trality was guaranteed by the six Great Powers. Finally, 
control of her civil administration and budget was vested 
in an International Control Commission composed of an 
Albanian delegate and delegates of the six Powers. On 
7 March 191) the new Prince, Wilhelm von Wied, arrived 
at Durazzo, then the Albanian capital. Wilhelm, was well 
intentioned but lacked knowledge of his new country. As 
Minister of Interior and of Doffense, he appointed the 
feudal lord Esad Pasha Toptani, whose ambition was to 
become ruler of the country. Toptani distributed to 
arng to his fvllowers and his agents were soon active 
in inciting the people against Prince Wilhelm. When 
these racnirations were discovered, Toptani was arrested 
and later permitted to sail for Italy. Three days after 
his departure a revolt broke out in the region of : 
Durazzo, Wilhelm's situation became critical. The re- 
presentatives of the Great Powers end the International 
Control Commission advised him to leave the country. 

On 3 September i914 Prince Wilhelm von Wied forsook 
the Albanian throne, though he did not formally abdicate, 


During World War I Albania was occupied by the 
armies of several of the belligerent powers. The Serbs, 
Montenegrins, and Greeks remained for a short time; the Ita: 
lians, French, and Austro-Hungarians remained for a long 
period. Moreover, in the secret Treaty of London (April 
1915), the Allied Powers made provisions for partitioning 
most of Albania, Italy was promised the port of Valona, 
which she had occupiod before entering the war; the 4sland | 
of Saseno; and “surrounding territory of sufficient extent 
to secure the defense of these points." Northern Albania 
was assigned under certain conditions to Serbia and ~ 
Montenegro, and southern Albania was assigned in the 
same manner to Greece. Finally, central Albania 


ole 


was envisaged as a "small autonomous neutralized state" 
to be represented by Italy in foreign relations. 


During the war the Great Powers whose armies 
- Occupied Albanian soil were forced to concede a certain 
measure of home rule. Austria-Hungary and France were 
the first to do so. Following the Austrian and French 

example, Italy went even further by proclaiming, on 3 
June 1917, "the unity and independence of all Albania 
under the aegis and protection of the Kingdom of Italy." 
The Italian declaration was the culmination of the home= 
rule policy of the occupying powers. 


At the end of Warld War I Albania was still 
occupied by the Allied Powers. Italy held the larger 
part. France was in possession of Korcé in the south 
and virtually controlled Scutari in the north, The Serbs 
held the left bank of tho Drin River. The natural conse= 
quence of the Italian proclamation of 1917 would have been 
the constitution of an Albanian provisional government 
which would have defended Albanian rights at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919. But Italy was reluctant to 
form such a government, and advised instead the formation 
of a national comaittee. When a congress met for this 
purpose at Durazzo in Decembor 1918, the Albanian repre- 
sentatives on their own initiative elected a provisional 
government. The new government's main concern was the 
defense of Albanian rights at the Peace Conference, but 
it was not free to act since it was an Italian~controlled 
territory. 


- Aldantats position at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence was hardly strong. Austria-Hungery, which had been 
its defender in 1913, had disappeared as a state. Yugo-= 
Slavia demanded Scutari and Durazzo, and Greece again laid 
claim to northern Epirus. Furthermore, in July 1919 Italy 
end Greece concluded the Tittoni-Venizelos Agreement pro- 
viding for mutual support in furthering thetr respective 
claims. 


During the entire Peace Conference Italy 
wavered between partition, independence, and complete con- 
trol of Albania. The inconsistency of Italian policy can 
be explained by the fete of the London Treaty. At the 
outset of the Conference, Italy favored the recognition 
‘I _ of the Albanian state within the frontiers of 1913, with ie 
the exception of Valona. When Italy failed to obtain 
Dalmatia, she claimed the whole of Albania. Albania had 
on her side only the principle of "self-determination" and | 
President Woodrow Wilson's firm opposition to any dismember= — 
ment of her territory. 


——_ 
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Confronted with this situation, Albanian 
leaders imprevised a congress of representatives hastily 
elected by provincial councils, which met at Lushnja 
on 21 January 1920. This body formed a government which 
installed itself in Tirana, and drafted a protest to the 
Paris Peace Conference against the partition, going so 
far as to demand the independence of Albania "within its 
ethnic and natural frontiers." It also appointed its own 
delegation to the Peace Conference. During the following 
months Albanian nationalism was intensified. In June 1920 
an Albanian partisan army expelled the Italians from 
Valona, and the Giolitti government, war weary and beset 
with heme difficulties, requested the intervention of 
the Tirana government to end the war. A treaty was signed 
in August 1920 by which Italy recognized Albanian inde~ 
pendence and the Tirana government, and renounced the occu= 
pation and administration of Valona, though retaining the 
island of Saseno. 


The position of the Tirana government was now 
strengthened. On 19 December 1920 Albania waa admitted 
into the League of Nations as a sovereign and independent 
state, though with boundaries yet undetermined. The 
boundary with Yugoslavia was finally drawn in 1925, the 
monastery of Saint Nacum in the seutheast and the region 
of Vermosh in the north being ceded to Yugoslavia. 

Greece did not definitely accept the southern frontiers 
until 1926. 


The Period of Political Instability (1920-192) 


The first postwar institutions were established in 

Albania by the congress of Lushnja which met on 21 January . 
1920. Thirty members of the congress comprised a senate 
with parliamentary functions. The suspended royal powers 
were vested for the time being in a regency council com= 
posed of a representative of each of the four religious 
sects, the Sunni and Bektashi Moslems and the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Christians. <A sohamber of deputies, 
indirectly elected on the basis of one deputy for each 
12,900 inhabitants, plus an additional deputy for Albanians 
in the United States, vegan functioning in April 1921. 

In January 1922 the chamber amended the statute enacted 

at Lushnja, and provided that the final constitution should 
be promulgated later by a constituent assembly. 


be 


In accordance with Albanian law, the adult | 
males of each electoral district chose a certain number 
of persons who later designated the deputies. The Al- 
vanian electorate embraced five fairly distinct religious 
and social groups: 


1. The Moslem beys or aristocracy, comprising both 
landowners and bureaucrats, who had dominated Albanian 
affairs under Turkish rule and continued for some time 
afterward to maintain a favored position, though with 
diminishing influence. 


2. A rising Orthodox Christian middle class (which 
included some persons who had either lived or studied 
abroad) and which had begun to contest the predeminance 
of the boys. 


3. A compact Roman Catholic minority in the north, 
led by an influential clergy, which from time to time 
joined forces with the Orthodox Christians to counteract 
Moslem predominance. 


4. The peasantry, comprising the majority of the 
population and almost entirely Moslem and Orthodox 
Christian, which wan dominated in the western and central 


- plains bv the beys. 


5. The highlanders of the north, the most indepen- 
dent and distinct of all Albanian social groups. 


The last cared little what kind of regime 
sat at Tirana so long as it left them in possession of 
the autonomy which they had always enjoyed. Since the 
new government could not respect regional autonomy, 
Marka Gjoni, chieftain of the Catholic and unruly tribe 
of Mirdita, instigated a revolt in June 1921 and pro- 
claimed the “Republic of Mirdita" at Prizren under Yugo- 
slav auspices. As the government forces acted to 
suppress the revolt, Yugoslav troops crossed the Albanian 
frontier. Britain proposed the following November that 
the League of Nations take action against the invader, 
and the Yugoslav forces withdrew. Thereupon.the "Re- 
public of Mirdite" collapsed, 


In 1921 Albania's first political parties 
appeared in the parliament-=-the Popular and Progressive 
parties, Their labels were derived from Western termino= 
logy, but neither was a political party in the Western 
sense of the term. 


The Popuiarists, known as the party of reform, 
contained a nucleus of nationalist officers and civil- 
fans nominally led by the Orthodox Christian Bishop of 


: 
| 
\, 
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Durazzo, Fan S. Noli, who had studied at Harvard and 
returned to Albania imbued with Western democratic idseo- 
logy. Other leaders included two Moslem beys, Eshref 
Frashéri, the actual leader, and Ahmet Zogu, the future 


King Zog. The Roman Catholics, although inclined to 


prefer the Popularists, largely held aloof due to the 
presence of Zog, whose increasing influence they had come 
to fear. In general they tended to play a political 
moderating rolo. 


Dominated by Shefqet Vérlaci and other Moslem 
beys advocating feudal tenure, the Progressives bitterly 
Opposed agrarian reform. Only their nominal leader, 
Mehdi Frashéri, a prominent Bektashi Moslem who repre- 
sented the more enlightened beys, could be termed pro- 
grossive, 


The parliamentary contest between the two rival 
combinations brought about the formation of a coalition 
cabinet in July 1931 under the leadership of Iljas Vrioni. 
During this regime a third combination was formed which 
advocated the union of all parties. Called the "Sacred 
Union," its most intluential members were nationalists, 
and it attracted a considerable number of Popular and 
Progressive deputies. Under its pressure a new government 
was formed in the autumn of 1921 with Pandele Vangjeli as 
Premier. Hardly a month passed before the Premier was 
forced to resign due to the resignation of the majority 
of the cabinet. The ministry which followed, that of 
@azim Koculi, lasted but twenty-four hours. Another cabi- 
net was formed under Hasan Prishtina comprising other 
Ghegs belonging to the "Sacred Union." It should be noted 
that the oppcsition between Ghegs (northerners) and Tosks 
(southerners) was far from a negligible factor in Albanian 
politics. A strike of government employees, led by 
Tosks, overthrew the new government in just three days. 


On 14 December 1921 a Popularist government was 
formed under Xhafer Ypi, with Zog as Minister of the 
Interior and Bishop Noli as Foreign Minister. Three 
months later forces opposing the government came down 
from their refuge in the mountains and marched upon Tirana. 


“The sole member of the government to remain in the 


threatened capital during this emergency was Zog, who 
emerged as the victor in the ensuing battle with the in- 
surgents, and the Ypi Cabinet remained in power. 


Zog, his reputation greatly enhanced by the 
courage he had demonstrated On this occasion, became Prime 
Minister on 2 December 1922. He declared his intention 
of founding “a fully civilized western state." Inasmuch 


abs 


as he was already exercising power dictatorially, 

and the announcement of his engagement to the daughter 
of Shefqet Vérlaci seemed rather to fereshadew a regime 
favoring the beys, his opponents put little faith in 
his decleration. 


Bishop Noli and other exponents of westerni- 
zation through democratic means, including Stavro 
Vinjau, Ali Klisura, and Koqo Tasi, who like Noli had 
lived or studied abroad, left the Popularists and Joined 
the Opposition party. This new party was a tacticel 
union of all personalities and factions opposing Zog, 
whose supporters were now known as the Government party. 
The opposition, led by Bishop Noli and supported by most 
of his coreligionists, also embraced former Progressives 
offended at not being represented in the government, army 
officers, conservative Sunni and liberal Bektashi Moslems, 
and Roman Catholics. The new perty made political capital 
out of the funeral of Avni Rustemi, a nationalist who 
had been assassinated in Tirana in April 192), by attribu- 
ting the crime to Zog's orders. It fomented disaffection 
in the army, so that early in June two columns of troops 
marched on Tirana. On June 10th Zog fled to Yugoslavia. 
A new government was immadiately formed under Bishop Noli, 


Noli was far too radical to command the support 
of the disparate coalition which had ousted Zog. The 
Bishop Premier proposed agrarian reform, the purging and 
reduction of the bureaucracy, the supremacy of state 
authority, and the establishment of a democratic regime. 

In his elation at the ease with which Zog had been driven 
from power, Noli overlooked the fact that popular support 
for sucn radical reform was almost totally lacking in 
Albania. Nolit alienated some of his supporters and alarmed 
the neighboring states by recognizing the Soviet Union 

eat a time when she was still an outcast among nations. 
Finally, his government was soon paralyzed by a rivalry 

for offices among its members, who split into two factions, 
the Radical Democrats and National Democrats. 


Meanwhile Zog had secured foreign support: 
Provided with substantial forces by the Yugoslav General 
Staff, including some of General Wrangel's White Russians, 
and joined by discontented Albanians, he re-entered Tirana 
on 2h. December 192), a date which became known as "Legality 
Day." Bishop Noli fled to Italy. 


=6s 
The Regime of Zog (1925-1939) 


Zog's first act after triumphing over the Noli govern- 
ment was to purge the ranks of the army and gendarmerie 
of those who had participated in the revolution against 
him in June 1924, placing his own men in all responsible 
positions in both. He sent other leaders of the opnosi- 
tion into exile, and the rest he either persecuted or 
attempted to silence through the fear of persecution. 
Zog then sonvened a constituent assembly in Tirana, over 
which his control was virtually complete. On 21 January 
1925 this body proclaimed Albania a republic and named 
Zog President for a term of seven years. 


The new constitution, promulgated the following 
March, vested the President with extensive powers. He 
Girected stete policy and nominated and dismissed minis- 
ters. Although he headed the meetings of the cabinet, 
he was not responsible for its decisions. In legislation 
he had the right to veto bills voted by the two chambers 
and the sole right to propose laws concerning budgetary 
increases and transfers. Finally, the President had come 
plete control over appointments and dismissals in the 
army and over all top-ranking civil employees. 


Zog's next goal was to obtain the protection 
of a foreign power to secure his position. He considered 
ties with Italy more advantageous than those with Yugo- 
slavia with whose assistance he had come to power. Italy 
was a leading state. Moreover, her claims to special 
interests in Albania had been recognized by the Great 
Powers in the protocol of 1921. By turning to Italy, the 
President's position would become practically invulnerable, 


On 12 May 1925 the Albanian government signed 
an agreement with Rome which, in effect, inaugurated the 
first stage of Itailan penetration within the country. 
Under the provisions of the agreement, Albania granted 
to Italian companies the right of research and exploita- 
tion of natural resources within a specified area. Four 
months later the National Bank of Albania was founded with 
headquarters in Rome and under the actual control of 
Italian banks. A trade and navigation egreement ceded 
to Italian companies the monopoly to transport passengers 
and goods to Albania. In 1926 the Society for the Eco- 
nomic Development of Albania (SVEA) was founded by Italian 


interests to grant loans to the Albanian government for a 
program of public works. 
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However, the President was aware that further 
concessions to Italy would strengthen the opposition and 
result in acute resentment among his countrymen by further 
impairing the national sovereignty. Hence, in July 1926 
when Italy requested Zog to recognize her special interests 
in the maintenance of Albania'ts territorial integrity, 
as well as to accede to certain other demands, he countered 
with the reply that Albania considered its membership 
in the League of Nations a sufficient guarantee of inde- 
pendence. He also informed the representatives of 
several powers in Tirana of the Italian move. The British 
minister advised Zog not to accept the proposals, and 
London asked Rome for an explanation. It was obvious that 
Italy could not proceed without an agreement at least with 
England. At Livorno on 30 September 1926 the Duce, Benito 
Mussolini, conferred with Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
British Foreign Secretary. It is not certain that 
Chamberlain went so far as to grant Mussolini a free hand 
in Albania--in fact, Chamberlain later assured the House 
of Commons that Mussolini had pledged at Livorno to respect 
Albania's independence. Nevertheless, the following 
November Rome once again confronted Tirana with the pro- 
poaals. 


On 20 November a serious revolt broke out in the 
northern highlands, and Zog was compelled to bolster up 
his regime by yielding to the Italian requests, Whether 
engendered by purely local grievances or fomented by 
Yugoslavia--or Italy--the revolt impelled Zog to conclude 
with Rome the Tirana Pact of 27 November 1926, inaugurating 
the second stage of Italian penetration within Albania. 


The Tirana Pact was an agreement of "friend-~ 
ship and security." Albania and Italy promised each other 
mutual support in maintaining the territorial status quo, 
and ‘Italy agreed not to interfere in Albanian affairs un- 
less requested. A year later, on 22 November 1927, a 
treaty was enacted establishing a defensive alliance 
between Italy and Albania for twenty years and providing 
for close military cooperation. A military mission under 
General Pariani arrived to reorganize the Albanian army; 
Italian arms and ammunition were introduced. Albanian 
officers were sent to Italy for advanced training and 
Fascist instructors came to Albania to organize Albanian 
youth into paraushtarake, which gave premilitary training 
according to the Fascist model. The public works con- 
structed with Italian aid were mostly strategic roads and 
bridges, and the port of Durazzo underwent reconstruction 
to make it suitable for large-scale landings. Italy aimed 
at the penetration of the Balkans. 


In the meantime, Zog inaugurated a program 
of reform in the country. The old Turkish administra- 
tive system began to be replaced by a new one. The 
vendetta and the carrying of arms, prevalent in the 
highlands, were cutlawed. The central government made 
an effort to collect taxes and gather army recruits 
from the highlands, which hed heretofore virtually re- | 
fused such levies, National education and public works 
made progress, 


The final step in Zog's rise to power was 
taken in September 1928 when his term as President had 
run little more than half of its appointed course. In 
June 1928 the President had summoned the parliament and 
obtained from it the passage of an organic law providing 
for ite dissolution and the election at an early date of 
a special assembly empowered to revise the constitution. . 
During the electoral campaign the President had prompted 
demonstrations in some regions of the country to extol 
' his services and proposa that tha future constituent 
assembly offer him the crown. This bedy convened and on ~ 
1 September unanimously proclaimed Albania a "democratic, 
parliamentary and hereditery kingdom," bestowing the 
title "Zog I, King of Al>snians" on the former President, 
Zog's ascendancy was facilitated by the disorganization 
of the opposition to his regime and the eliminution of 
its leaders tnrough exile or assassination. 


The monarchic constitvtion was promulgated 
three months later, giving the King the right to exercise 
his power through ministers, whom he appointed and dis- 
missed and could send for trial before a political court. 
He commanded the armed forces. He had authority to declare 
war. He directed policy with the consent of parliament 
and concluded agreements with other nations, informing 
parliament so far as state interests permitted. The le- 
gislative power was exercised jointly by the King and a 
unicameral parliament of 56 members, one for each 15,000 
inhabitants, elected by dallot for four years. 


The periscd of the monarchy was characterized 
by a strarge combination of Oriental rule and Western 
reform. King Zog was a personal dictator, His govern- 
ment was characterized by methods inherited from the 
Turks: such as direct interference with the courts of 
justice, personal discrimination in selecting and re- 
warding officials, and reliance on personal friends and 
favorites. The King could ignore constitutional safeguards 
to dismiss ministers or remove obstacles to his policy.Elec- 
tions became automatic ratifications of the monarch!s own 
candidates. He conciliated many refractory tribal chieftains 
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by giving them posts in the army. On the other hand, some 
substantial reforms were enacted. A penal code based on 
the Italian model, a civil code patterned after the 
Napoleonic Code, and a commercial code modeled on French 
and Italian examples went into effect in 1928, 1929, and 
1932 respectively. In 1930 a plan was announced, though 
never sudstantially realized, for the expropriation with 
compensation of one third of all land held in excess 

of one hundred acres. This period saw the introduction 
of modern facilities and conveniences, although they were 
generally limited to Tirana and a few other cities. 


In the 1930's Albania's central government 
exercised extensive control over local administration. 
The key ministry was that.of the Interior. The country 
was divided into the following administrative units: 


1. Ten prefectures, or provinces, each governed 
vy a perfect responsible to the Minister of the Interior, 


2. Subprefectures, each governed by a subprefect. 
responsible to both the prefect and the Minister of the 
Interior. 


3. Municipalities, or seats of prefectures, each 
governod by an appointed mayor responsible to the Minister |... *, 
of the Interlor, 


4. Communes governed by a council whose head was 
responsible to both the prefect and the Minister of the 
Interior. 


While the Tirana government increased its con- 
trol over national and local affairs, Albenia's sovereignty . 
continued to be impaired by the King's many concessions 
to Italy. Finally, under pressure frem his nationalistic oo 
subjects, Zog sought to call a halt to further concessions. one 
In 1932 he rejected a proposal for a customs union with 
Italy and later concluded trade agreements with Yugoslavia me 
and Greece designed to weaken Italy's predominant economic ae 
influence. He Cismissed some of his Italian military ad- 
visers and, by nationalizing education, closed the Italian 
schools in Albanian towns. On 23 June 193 an Italian 
fleet.appeared at Durazzo. The two governments began new 
discussions. In 1935 the Duce made a large personal gift 
to the Albanian treasurv; Zog accepted further Italian 
control over the Albanian army. Additional agreements 
signed in March 1936 brought about even closer Albanian 
economic dependence on Italy. 
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Zogts policy toward Italy and his autocratic 
rule aroused widespread discontent not only among national=- 
4{stic and enlightened Albanians, particularly the youth, 
but among army officers, Roman Catholics, and conservative 
Moslem landowners as well. In 1932 a plot against the 
regime was uncovered, and in 1935 the general dissatis- 
faction was manifested in an insurrection at Flier, The 
insurrection, although abortive, moved the King to adopt 
an entirely new expedient. In October 1935 he formed a 
new government under Mehdi Frashéri, a progrossive bey. 
For a time Albania appeared to be oriented toward the 
{deals of Western liberalism, In less than a year, how-" 
ever, Zog dismissed his new cabinet and returned to the 
old methods of government. 


Disaffection was growing. Zog felt marriage 
and the perpetuation of the dynasty through his direct 
heir would be effective in improving his prestige, His 
betrothal to Shefqet Verlaci's daughter had long ago been 
terminated because marriage to an Albanian commoner was 
not considered a suitable match for an aspiring king who 
looked for Western connections. In April 1938 King Zog 
married the Hungarian countess, Geraldine Apponyi, in a 
wedding at which the Italian Foreign Minister, Count 
Ciano, acted as best man. 


On his return to Italy, Ciano proposed to 
Mussolini the annexation of Albania; the move would 
consummate Italian control over the country and was con- 
sidered easy because of "the rupture between the court 
and the peseple, which time deepens and does not heal." 
The partition of Albania among Italy, Yugoslavia, and 
possibly Greece was also considered in discussions between 
Clano and the Yugoslav Premier, Stojadinovic. The latter 
was dismissed by the Yugoslav Regent, Prince Paul, early 
in February 1929, and Italy decided to proceed alone. 


On 6 February 1939 Ciano and Mussolini decided 
"Immediately to recall ground forces and concentrate air 
forces...the date of the action: Easter week." Ten days 
later, when it was reported that Zog wiahed to order 
partial mobilization, Ciano directed Jacomoni, italian 
Minister to Tirana, "not to fail to placate King Zog's 
doubts, giving him every reassurance he desires." Jacomont 
reported early in March that the Albanian King “goes to 
extremes in showing signs of friendship for us." The 
Italian action was given further support in the personal 
message Zog had sent Ciano the previous October: "Albania 
is already in the hands of Italy which controls every sectoy 
of the national activity. The King is devoted. The people 
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are satisfied. What more do you want?" On 25 March 

the Italian government sent a representative to Tirana 

with the draft of an agreement for an Italian protectorate. 
Jacomoni reported on 28 March that Zog was up “to some 

sort of trickery. His answer is tyes! {but} his ministers bani 
sey 'no.'" On 31 March it became apparent that Zog would ea 
refuse to sign a treaty which, according to Ciano, 

"formally and substantially violates the independence and 
sovereignty of Albania." 


Meanwhile world attention was focused on Germany's } 
invasion and annexation of the Czechoslovak provinces of 
Bohemia and Moravia during the latter part of March. Faster 
week arrived. On 5 April 1939 a son, Prince Leka (Skender), 
was born to King Zog and Quween Geraldine. Two days later, 
on Good Friday, Fascist warships began bombarding the 
coast and, despite heroic resistance, Italian troops made 
landings at several points. Count Ciano announced the 
invading army had come to restore "order, tranquillity 
and security’ to the country. 


The Queen and infant prince took temporary re- 
fuge in Greece, In a radio address the King appsaled to 
the nation to resist to the last drop of blood. When 
it was announced that he intended to remain in the coun- 
try to direct the resistance, the entire nation was behind “4 
him. Less than two days later King Zog joined his wife | ot 
and son in exile, nes 


Aloania under Axis Occupation (1939-19kh) 
Italy's invasion of Albania aroused little reaction among 


the other nations. Yugoslavia accepted the occupation 
as a fait accompli and appoared satisfied with the Duce's 


. pledge that Italy was disinterested in the Albanians of 


the province Of Kosovo. Greece, not wishing to incur 
Mussolini's disvleasure, made no move. Though the equi- 
librium among the Mediterranean countries had been upset, 
Neville Chamberlain made no vigorous protest. The oc- 
cupation was virtually completed within a few days. 


Rome moved fast to put into effect its plans 
for the new order in Albania. While the occupation was 
still in progress, Ceunt Ciano flew to Tirana and there 
sct up an administrative committee under Xhafer Ypli, 
former Prime Minister and Inspector General of King Zozg's 
court. On 12 April 1939 the Albanian national assembly 
directed Shefaet Vérlaci, the disposed King's opponent, 
to form a new government, At the same time the assembly 
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abclished the constitution of 1923 and offered the 

crown to the Italian monarch, Victor Emmanuel III. 
Throughout Albania, however, there was considerable 
epposition to a personal unien with Italy. The high- 
land bajraktars, for example, were willing to accept a 
prince of the house of Savoy as king, but were opposed 
So Victor Emmanuel, because they felt that union with 
Italy under his reign would signify the end of Albanian 
independence. Despite this unfavorable reaction, Victor 
Emmanuel accepted the proffered crown. The new King of 
Albania was represented by a royal lieutenant or viceroy, 
the vost being held by Jacomoni. 


The foundations of the socio-political "new 
order" were laid on 21 April 1939 when the Albanian Fascist 
party was formed under Tofik Mborja, who became Minister 
of Fascism in the puppet government. On 3 June the 
Albanian army was incornorated into that of Italy. Troops 
in Albania thus comprised both Italians and Albanians 
under the Italian General Command, A new constitution was 
promulgated on the same day, vesting all legislative and 
executive power in the King, who was assisted by a Fascist 
corvorative council of parliament. The convening of this 
body, the appointment of its president, and the considera~ 
tion of its agenda were rights reserved to the crown, 
which thus exercised far-reaching influence. Since the 
Tirana government was responsible to the lieutenancy, 
which in turn was answerable to Rome, it therefore existed 
in name only. 


From the outset of the occupation, Mussolini 
wished to suppress the Albanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Ciano, the principal architect of Italian policy toward 
Albania, advised, however, a gradual liquidation of the 
ministry to avoid antagonizing other nations. Further- 
more, he considered the Albanian Foreign Ministry useful 
as a means of avoiding controversy over recognition of 
the occupation and of making the new regime legally accept=- 
able. To imolement his aim, Ciano created on 17 April 


1939 within the Italien Foreign Ministry an Undersecretarilatd 


for Albanian Affairs headed by Zenono Benini. On 3 dune 
Ciano and the Albanian Foreign Minister signed an arree- 
ment by which Italy was to take over Alhania's forelen 
representation. This was followed by a guarantee of 
equality in civil and political rights between Italians and 
Albanians. Italian colonizers began to enter the country, 
and Italian officials assumed the aspects of colonial ad- 
ministr: tors, Albania's “personal union" with Italy was 
hardly distinsuishable from outrischt annexation. 
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Italy's main object in occupying Albania was 
to secure control ovor the Strait of Otranto and gain a 
bridgehead in the Balkans for an attack on Greece. Thus 
roads leading to the Greek frontiers were included in 
the public-works program set up by the Undersecrotariat 
for Albanian Affairs. As a pretext for its contemplated 
invasion and to assure the support of Albanian nationalists, 


the Italian government emorged as champion of Albanian 


Irredentism, which Mussolini described as "the little 
light in the tunnel"--thse ideal stimulant for maintaining 
the proper Albanian national spirit. In the late summer 
of 1940 it became evident that the hour for the attack 

was at hand. A notorious Albanian brigand, Daud Hoxha, 
had been murdered and was glorified by Italy as a national 
hero. An Italian press campaign was thereupon launched 

in favor of the Albanian minority. On 28 October 190 

the Italian army crossed the frontier into Greece. 


Although some Albanians fought against the 
Greeks, many deserted, and others, including officers and 
enlisted men, joined tho opposing camp. Marshal Badoglio © 
testified that Albanian attacks wreaked damage on Italian 
convoys. It was estimated that considerable Italian forces| 
had to be left behind to safeguard their rear. 


Early in December 1940 the Greeks hurled the 
Italians back into Albania, overrunning approximately 
one-fourth of the country by March 1941. The Greek forces 
were welcomed at first despite memories of bitter experl- 
ences during previous Greek occupations; but Greek press 
references to Korcé as the "most Hellenic Koritza" and 
the subsequent establishment of a Graek administration 
in the occvpled regions caused general disillusionment 
among the Albanian people. 


The German army was forced to come to Mussolini's 
rescue, In a characteristic blitzkrieg 1t compelled the 
Greek forces to capitulate on 23 April 19);1. The Yugo- 
slay army also fell to the combined German and Italian 
forces. Italy was now able to incorporate into Albania 
the province of Kosovo and other districts of southwestern | 
Yugoslavia, which contained an Albanian population vari- 
ously estimated between 450,000 to 850,000 persens. 
Catieria, which formed part of the Greek province of Epirus 
and included an Albanian minority of some 35,000, was also 
neminally administered from Tirana. German and Italian 
propaganda heralded the claim that Aloania had at last 
secured its ethnic frontiers. 


Albanian public opinion, however, was not won 
over to the Axis cause as a result of these territorial 
aggrandizements,. It expressed a determination to held 
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the new megions rather-than an acceptance of the 

Italian occupation. Italy deciced on a different policy. 
In June 191 Rome issued directives for greater autonomy 
and the inclusion in the Tirana government of new ele- 
ments closer to the intellectual groups and the people. 
In December 191 a cabinet was set up under Mastafa Kruja, 
a nationalist and well-known opponent of the beys, to 
which Italy made more concessions to Albanian autonomy. 
The lictor's fasces were withdrawn from the Albanian fleg 
and the functions of the Italian advisers in the Albanian 
ministries were restricted, 


Despite the new concessions, resistance to the 
invaders began to increase in the country. Encouraged by 
the example of Yugoslavia and Greece, guerrilla bands 
succeeded in effecting in 19,2 certain acts of resistance. 
These resistance forces later assumed formidable propor=- 
tions as the National Liberation Movement and the National 
Front. 


The National Liberation Movement was created by 
the Albanian Communist party. Thus its organization can 
ve traced to the growing strength of the Communists. 
Before 191 communism in Albania was organized on a purely 
local basis, some fuctions vying with others. One fac- 
tion, for example, was secseeh reat by Trotskyite leanings, 
another by Albanian nationalism. On 8 November 191 
Miladin Popovié and Dusan MugoSa, on emissaries of the 
communist Yugoslav leader Jcsip Broz (Tito), organized 
most of these factions into the Albanian Communist partys 
The party was headed by a provisional central committee 
which included Enver Hoxha, the present dictator of Albania, 
It declared its aims and, finding that these did not 
ettract the people, resorted to a strategy that had proved 
successful in neighboring countries. It appealed to Al- 
banian nationalism. The Albanian Communist party invited 
"patriotic and honest" Albanians to attend a conference at 
Peza in September 192, at which they could express their | 
hestility to the occupation and organize a resistance. 


The National Liberation Movement was proclaimed 
at the Peza conference, Its non-communist leaders in- 
cluded Abas Kupi, a chieftain of Krujé and supporter of 
King Zog, and Baba Mustafa Faja, head of a Bektashi monas- 
tery. Its chief communist leaders were Enver Hoxha, Koco 
Tashko, Ymer Dishnica, and Mustafa Gjinishi. The Albanian 
people were informed that a union between the cemmunists j 
and nationalists had been effected and that together they 
would fight the invader. Actually, only a few nationalist 
gvoups had been represented at the conference,and they had 
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not accepted the resolution which effectively gave the 
direction of the resistance movement to the Communist ‘is 
party. 


At thts junction the National Front emerged 
under the leadership of Midhat Frashéri. Fragsheri, a 
veteran democratic patriot, had formed a clandestine 
resistance novement centered at Tirana during the early. 
days of the Italian occupation. The National Front 
(known in Albania as tho Balli Kombétar) extolled the 
principles of freedom and social justice within the coun- 
try, championed the objective of an "ethnic Albania," 
and recruited its following from all ranks except the 
communists. For some time efforts to secure its colla~- 
boration with the National Liberation Movement were of 
no avail, Finally, in August 1943 its representatives met 
with those of the rival groups at Mukaj, a village near 
Tirana, The chief obstacle to an agreement was the ques- 
tion of the disposition of Kosovo, a former Yugoslav 
province, the majority of whose population was Albanian, 
and which had been incorporated into Albania after the 
1941 collapse of Yugoslavia. The National Front refused 
to consider collaboration unless the National Liberation 
Movement joined in the demand that Kosovo remain an Al- 
banian province after the war. Ultimately, the terms of 
the National Front were accepted by the rival group, and 
an agreement was made to form a joint Committee of National 
Salvation to direct the common resistance against the Axis. 


The Yugoslavs promptly vetoed the agreement. 
Miladin Popovic later reported to the Yugcjiav Communist 
party: 


The |ALbanian) comrade delegates have accepted 
in Mukaj the position of the nationalists and, 
being the most opportunistic, they were satis~ 
fied with the mere change of e word or sentence 
{in the agreement}. At that time comrade Tempo 
{Vukmanovic-Tempo, the principal Yugoslav commu- 
nist leader in Macedonia) was there [in Albania }, 
We discussed and studied togetner with the Cen- 
tral Committee the whole,matte>, the situation, 
etc., and decided to reject the manifesto and 
to refuse to recognize the way the "Committee 
for the Salvation of Albania" was organized and 
its function as the supremo authority in the 
fight for national liberation.... 


In September 1943 the Albanian Communists accepted the 
decision of the their Yugoslav superiors and agreed to 
launch a full-scale attack against the National Front. 
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In the meantime Albania's internal situation 
had worsened. Italian*ministry intervention began to 
increase, In January 1943 the nationalist cabinet head ene 
Kruja resigned, and Italy again sought the support of - 
the beys by forming a cabinet under Eqrem Libohova, ae 
who had been a foreign minister during King Zog's re-~ 
gime. By now, however, it was apparent that Italy would 
fall to the Allied ferces, and even the "faithful" beys 
were attempting to abandon the Axis cause. By mid-May 
1943 the Allied forces had conquered all of North 
Africa, and on 10 July they successfully invaded Sicily. 
The Libohova cabinet endured only until the beginning 
of July. Under the cabinet of Maliq Bushatl, a former 
deputy and opponent of King Zog, a more nationalistic 
policy was pursued. Italy's collapse in September 1943 
marked the end of her rulo in Albania. 


Upen Italy's capitulation to the Allies, the 
German army was compelled to take over the occupation of 
Albania. The Nazi troops soon drove the guerrillas back 
: into the hills. Facing the resistance of the National 
‘ Front and other movements, Germany decided on a policy 
of political conciliation, From the German viewpoint 
4 there were certain advantages to this policy. Germany 
appeared to be the successor of the old Hapsburg Monarchy; 
whose lenient administration in Albania during the First 
World War was still remembered. Germany herself had no 
legacy of unpleasent memories among the Albanian people. 


‘ Furthermore, she was not forced to rely on Albanian 
{ quislings as Italy had done, or on the group of former 
King Zog. In accordance with this new policy, Germany 


paid lip-service to Albanian independence and neutrality, 
and allowed the formation of a parliament and the insti- 
tution of a regency council composed of Mehdi Frashéri, 
Father Anton Harapi, Fuad Dibra, and Lef Nosi. She 
favored an ethnic Albania. Sho also pledged hereelf not 
to interfere in the country's internal politics and gave 
the new Tirana gcvernment authority to control the coastal 
plain end several towns. 


In tne mounteins, however, the communist 
guerrillas held sway. They branced the partisans of the 
National Front as traitors and fratricides. The National 
Front, unable to combat both the communists and the 
Germans at the same time, gave up the struggle against 
Germany. In the ensuing civil war between the National 
Front and the communists, scme members of the former 
joined forces with the Germans, and Germany broke her 
pledge of non-intervention in Albanian affairs. Armed 
combat between the rival Albanian groups suited German 
purposes, for it reduced the pressure on German troops. 
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Prior to the German occupation Abas Kupi, 
the non-communist supporter of King Zog, had been a 
leader of the National Liberation Movement. In November | 
1943 he met with his followers in a village near Tirana 
and founded the Legality Organization, which proclaimed 
loyalty to Zog. Kupi offered to collaborate with the 
National Liberation Movement, as the British military 
mission in Albania wished, but was expelled from its 
ranks as a traitor. 


In June 194 Germany sent the First Mountain 
Division, one of her best units, from Greece into Al- 
bania. The subsequent offensive was spent in a vain 
effort to destroy the partisans. In October the Germans 
were compelled to evacuate the country. During the 
last stage of the fighting, the communists, confident 
of their ability to seize power, met at Berat and on 
20 October proclaimed a provisional government. Enver 
Hoxha, who had assumed the military rank of Colonel 
General and had become the acknowledged party leader, 
was named Premier. 


It was not difficult for the National Libera- 
tion Movement to assume power. The National Front had 
been elimineted. This was effected in part by military 
action, in part by internal disintegration and in part 
by propaganda favorable to the National Liberation Move- 
ment broadcast over the Allied Redio. As early as Septem=- 
ber 1943 the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
had given instructions to the provincial committees to 
present tho Naticnal Front to the people “as striving 
for division and...to make the people see that the pclicy 
of the National Front will lead us to armed conflict; to 
make it also appear that the whole people will revolt 
because of it; ane the historical responsibility for the 
disunity of the Albanian people and for the armed con- 
flict will thus fall...on the National Front." Later» 
every village burned by the Germans wus attributed to 
actiens of the Naticnal Front or the Legality Ovgenization, 


Albentia did net have a government in exile, 
as did Greece and Yusoslavia, nor was her territory 
occupied by the Allied forces. surthermcere, both Tito 
and the Greek EAM supported the National Liberation 
Movement Theo shen the German armies withdrew from 
Albania, the rovolutionary group encountered little opposi- 
tion in filling the political vacuum. On 29 November 
19h it installed itself in Tirana as the government of 
Albania under Enver Hoxha, and this communist regime 
has remained in power ever since. 
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